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works. So, for example, to cite two of a number 
of instances, Holtei's S00 Brief e, and Sulzer- 
Gebing's article on the relation of the Schlegels 
to art appear several times. A second edition 
shud rearrange this bibliografy and add some new 
titles. There is an important letter of Tieck to 
his sister in the Festgabe fur JR. Hildebrand, 
Leipzig, 1894. The recent Eunge material shud 
also be added. So, e. g. , the studies by Aubert and 
Koch to which may be joind the most recent, in 
the Preussische Jahrbucher for January, 1910, 
which appeard since the publication of the book. 
Karl Lamprecht's outline of the history of Eo- 
mantic art in volume 10 of his history of Ger- 
many is also omitted, as is Gurlitt's history of 
German art in the nineteenth century, which wud 
be of interest to the general reader, however much 
one may take exception to Gurlitt's point of view 
toward Tieck. Dessauer's study of Wackenro- 
der's relation to Vasari and Ottokar Fischer's 
article, Tiber Verbmdung von Farbe und Klang, 
in the Zeitsehrift fur Aesthetik, vol. 2 (1907), are 
also important. Mr. Wernaer probably did not 
know the latter for he has not made any use of 
its conclusions, with its general strictures on 
Steinert's book on Tieck' s color sense. Prod- 
nigg's program on the relation of A. W. Schlegel 
to Lessing touches on a point rather too entirely 
neglected by the author, namely, the Komantic 
attitude toward Shaksper, especially Tieck' s close 
personal feeling. In this connection Marie Joa- 
chimi-Dege's Deutselie Shakspeare-Probleme shud 
be included. Another noteworthy omission is that 
of Minor's edition of Novalis. 

The following misprints were noted in the 
bibliografy : page 336, Geothe ; 338, Fou^ue" ; 
345, Accorambona; Eanftle for Eanftl. The 
title of his book is Genoveva als Romantische 
Diehtung ; 347, Verhalttasse. 
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PEOVENgAL ANTHOLOGY. 

E. Gaubeht et Jules Veran : Anthologie de 
V Amour Provencal. Preface de J. Anglade. 
Paris : Mercure de France, 1909, 315 pp. 

The larger part of this book is devoted to selec- 
tions from Provencal poetry, the original being 
given as well as the French translation, thus 
making, for classes in Provencal, an excellent 
text book. In addition to the poetry itself, a 
preface of about 30 pages, an Introduction, an 
Appendix of about 35 pages of close print, and 
introductory notes at the beginning of each chap- 
ter, make of this volume a really scientific tool 
in the hands of scholars. 

Let us lay stress on this part of the book. The 
Preface is written by J. Anglade, who has just 
revealed himself an excellent specialist in his Les 
Troubadours (A. Colin, 1908), having absorbed 
and complemented the science of Diez, Chaba- 
neau, and all their forerunners. He offers us, in 
those luminous pages, an ' apercu ' of the evolution 
of the poetry of Provence, or rather of Occitanie 
as it ought more properly be called {note to p. 5). 
The Troubadours already made love the chief 
theme of their poetry. But Anglade shows how, 
because they imagined a love code which repre- 
sented the lover in the same relation to his lady 
as the vassal knight to his lord paramount, their 
literature was impaired by artificiality and lost 
its meaning when feudal customs lost their grasp 
upon the people. Anglade then shows how before 
all was over, the troubadours had, under the pres- 
sure of events, transformed their natural, pagan 
love-songs, into songs of praise in honor of the 
Queen of Heaven. It would surely prove inter- 
esting if one was to compare that evolution with 
the one of poetry in the North of France, which 
was first entirely religious in character, and then 
became profane by freeing itself from the influence 
of the Church. The Northern transformation was 
surely more in keeping with the general trend of 
history, and it seems to the writer that this cause 
would account very well for the long slumber of 
the Provencal literature. When he comes to the 
remarkable awakening at the hand3 of the modern 
felibres, Anglade hands over his pen to Gaubert 
and Veran. 
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In their Introduction they tell us that a second 
volume is forthcoming in which other inspirations 
of Provencal poetry will be taken up ; here they 
deal only with the chief theme, love. They main- 
tain the superiority of the felibres over the trouba- 
dours, and explain it thus : the troubadours sang 
for the aristocracy on which they depended for 
their living ; thus, in spite of all the gracefulness 
and poetry of their verses, there is at the same 
time a certain lack of spontaneity of personal 
emotion. The felibre, on the contrary, is a pro- 
duct of modern democracy [see in Mistral's Mi- 
moires, his account of the Revolution of 1848] . 
Although there have been, and there are still, 
a few royalist felibres, they all sing really the 
thoughts, feelings and aspiration of the people, 
and they themselves belong to the people : "les 
felibres chantent pour le peuple, et leurs hom- 
mages po&iques vont a celle qui passe, aux 
champs ou dans la rue, n'ayant pour tout dia- 
deine que le ruban qui entoure ses cheveux, d'au- 
tres richesses que celles dont la nature Pa gratifiee, 
d' autre science que celle du coeur" (page 29). 
What further makes their conception of love so 
deeply human is that they offer in their poems 
this perfectly inconsistent mixture of paganism 
and Christianity which we all know. The f6libre 
" a su rester ardent et chaste ... si la race pro- 
vencale a garde" tant de jolis gestes pa'iens, si ses 
yeux ont encore la vision pa'ienne de la nature, 
elle a l'ame chrelienne : . . . Mireille pourra se 
mourir d' amour, mais elle mourra pure devant les 
Saintes-Maries " (p. 30). This explains why 
this Provencal literature, which could so easily, 
with the pagan conception of love, become licen- 
tious, very rarely is actually so. 

The poems, together with the introductory notes, 
well illustrate the fact that we have here a liter- 
ature of a very special kind. The poets do not 
form a class by themselves ; they do not consider 
themselves to be a sort of literary mandarins ; they 
are absolutely one with the people, feel exactly 
like them, only they know better how to express 
what is within all. Not to speak of bookdealers 
like Aubanel, we find among these poets a peas- 
ant, a clerk of the P. L. M., a tailor, and even a 
barber. Furthermore, two of them, d'Arbaud 
and Baroncelli, who, by right of birth belonged 
to a higher social class, felt it necessary, in order 



to use to the best advantage their gifts as poets, 
to reenter the ranks of the people, and become 
manadii (eleveurs de taureaux). Not a thing do 
they sing which is not within the reach of the 
simple, but poetic, people around them. And 
they live their poems ; how indissolubly connected 
life and art is can be seen in such biographies as 
those of Aubanel, the author of the magnificent 
V&ivus d' Aries, or of Paul Arene, the author of 
La Font-froide, worthy descendants of that Geof- 
froy Rudel, the troubadour who became the hero 
of Rostand's Prineesse lointaine. It is remarkable 
also that whenever they allow themselves to be 
touched by poetical themes not specifically Pro- 
vencal, they first make the subject their own and 
are not content with mere imitation. Toures had 
made Provencal socialism, Andre" and Devolny 
have created a symbolism of a peculiar kind, and 
Boissiere has even succeeded in writing Provencal 
poetry while cultivating exotism. 
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TWO RECENT FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS. 

Le CUd, by Piebee Cobneille, edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary, by James 
D. Bbuner, Ph. D. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, 1908, American Book Company. 

Buy Bias, by Victoe Hugo, edited with intro- 
duction, and notes, by Kenneth McKenzie. 
New York, 1909, Henry Holt & Company. 

These two works are amongst the most impor- 
tant additions that have been made in recent years 
to our series of French texts for class-room use, 
and we may esteem ourselves fortunate that two 
such able editors should have devoted their tal- 
ents to the preparation of these standard works, 
rather than to the production of new texts of 
minor value. 

With his edition of the dd, Professor Bruner 
sets a new standard in the preparation of classical 
French texts for school and college use, in that 
he makes it his first duty to present the work as a 
piece of literature to be understood and appre- 



